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LEARNING HOW TO LIVE 
AT OUR BEST 


. Find a worthwhile purpose in life. 

. Develop staying power to see life through to a good finish. 
. Earnestly endeavor to rid ourselves of our faults. 

. Frankly admit our own weaknesses as well as our strength. 


. Remember when we become irritated with people that there 
is much in ourselves that is difficult for others to endure. 


. Try to see life’s problems from the other person’s viewpoint 
as well as from our own. 


. Understand that the highest wisdom is not “Know thyself’ 
but “Know thyself and God.” 


. Never forget that love is a healing and stabilizing force in 
every human relationship. 


. Keep inviolate a period of each day in which to gain fresh 
resources with which to face courageously whatever comes. 


—JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL in No Escape from 
Life, just published by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





It Matters What People Overseas Think 





Obligations Today 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In the search for world peace, never 
was the need to be our brother’s keeper 
more urgent. The only way to control the 
atom bomb is to control the hand that 
holds it. Fifty years ago, it didn’t matter 
too much, to us, what people overseas 
thought or did. Today it matters a lot 
what people in any part of the world 
think. It matters whether they follow 
Christ or the devil. It also matters wheth- 
er Americans put trust in God or the dol- 
lar. Sixty eight million are not church 
members. 

Today, the missionary is as important 
as the soldier, because he is showing that 
the way to peace is by accepting Christ 
as King. Seventy per cent of the world 
is not Christian. Radio Free Europe is 
doing a fine job broadcasting religion to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. The Voice of America 
should do likewise. Christ’s words and 
the power of prayer should be told to the 
world by every means available. This is 
no time to be timid about telling the world 
that God reigns, that man has a soul and 
that he will have to give an account for 
his actions. 

Tuos, J. BRACKETY. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Nominating Committee 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Manual of the Permanent Nominating 
Committee of the (Presbyterian, U.S.) 
General Assembly, will you please publish 
in your paper as soon as possible the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

The Nominating Committee will meet 
in Atlanta, Ga., March 4-5, 1958, for the 
purpose of study and the expedition of 
nominations for vacancies that now exist, 
or will shortly exist in the 1958 classes 
of the various Boards and agencies of the 
General Assembly. 

The Nominating Committee will be glad 
to receive suggestions of nominees for 
such vacancies as will occur. Such nom- 
inees will be carefully considered insofar 
as they are consonant with the require- 
ments of our Manual, and compatible with 
the needs of the respective Boards and 
agencies of our Assembly. 

Nominations may be made to the chair- 
man, or to any member of the Permanent 


Committee on Nominations, the names 
and addresses of whom are herewith 
listed. 


J. Wayte Fulton, Jr., 
S.W. 8th St., Miami, Fla. 


9t4 an Ydea! 


Chairman, 2150 





Hospital Interruptions 


In order to avoid interruptions, 
as when a minister is praying with 
a patient, Charlotte, N. C., minis- 
ters and hospital officials have de- 
veloped a plan whereby the min- 
ister picks up a plastic cross at the 
desk to be hung on the doorknob of 
any room he may visit. 











R. R. Craig, 401 S. E. 
Idabel, Okla. 

Dr. J. R. McCain, 219 S. Candler, De- 
catur, Ga. 

Henry P. Mobley, 301 College Avenue, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

E. L. Repass, Box 92, Salem, Va. 

John B. Salsbery, 243 Fairway Drive, 
Donelson, Tenn. 

Robert F. Jones, 1000 Penn Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

C. Lynn Brown, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. John W. McQueen, c/o First Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, Ga. 

Your cooperation in publicizing this 
information for the church at large is 
deeply appreciated. 

J. WAYTE FULTON, Jr., Chairman. 
Miami, Fla. 


Madison Street, 


1704 Oberlin Road, 


Advice for Ministers . 


DENVER, COLO. (RNS)—Attention pas- 
tors: Want to know how to avoid a 
nervous breakdown? Consult your wife. 

“Your wife is more sensitive to your 
needs than you are,” a psychiatrist told 
members of the Denver Ministerial Al- 
liance. 


“She knows more about you than you 
do, and she knows it sooner,” Dr. Brad- 
ford Murphey of Denver declared. 

He advised the ministers to enlist the 
aid of their wives in seeing that they 
don’t work themselves into a breakdown 
while dealing with pastoral affairs. 

“The minister’s wife should try to get 
balance and harmony into your life,” he 
said. “You should give her the lead in 
planning the family’s social and recrea- 
tional life.” 


DR. FRANK GRAHAM AND 


DOROTHY COUNTS 


The Soviet “‘sputnik” circled the earth 
and the picture of Dorothy Counts “cir- 
cled” the earth too. Dorothy Counts was 
the 15-year-old Negro girl who was forced 
to leave Harding High School of Char- 
lotte because of the abuse and the at- 
tempts of physical violence against her. 
The local school board had desegregated 
four or five junior high schools, one Ne- 
gro student to a school, and Dorothy had 
been assigned to Harding. (There has 
been no trouble at all in the other Char- 
lotte schools that have been desegre- 
gated.) 

In the Dorothy Counts incident there 
was a woman, the wife of a truck driver, 
who led a flock of teen-agers against the 
Negro girl. This woman kept shouting, 
“Spit on her, children, spit on her.” 

Well, that was no more representative 
of Charlotte than of America itself or 
of Trenton, New Jersey, where that fel- 
low began shooting innocent people. I 
thought of that Trenton fellow because 
this woman had the same kind of a look 
on her face. 

The momentum of hate carried on, 
even after the woman had been taken 
into custody, and Dorothy Counts was 
forced to leave the school. 

Dr. Frank P. Graham, former presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
former United States Senator, and now 
mediator for the United Nations in the 
India-Pakistan dispute, made a speech 
before the student body of the Harding 
High School. (Dr. Graham was born in 
Charlotte, and his father before him had 
established the 9-month school term for 
the county.) For the first time the stu- 
dents of Harding High were briefed on 
the importance of the Dorothy Counts 
matter. Her picture went around the 
world, published in Scotland, Britain, 


France, and Burma. “And what we do 
in Charlotte,” said Dr. Frank, “‘is of vast 
importance to the free world.” Dr. Gra- 
ham urged the students to invite Dorothy 
Counts back to school, and the students 
of Harding High School rose spontane- 
ously and cheered Dr. Frank Graham in 
a demonstration rarely seen in an audi- 
torium of a Tar Heel high school. 

The students have “spoken.” The rest 
is up to the adult administrators. While 
as yet there has been only silence since 
that great student demonstration for Dr. 
Graham, it is still hoped that the formal 
“invitation” will go to Dorothy Counts 
in time for the February term. 

This gesture, too, would circle the 
earth.—The Carolina Israelite, Charlotte, 
a. t. 


Where Dorothy Is 


Dorothy Counts, daughter of the Rev. 
Herman Counts, professor at Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 
looked forward to high school. Last fall 
she enrolled in a previously all-white 
high school. In the application, her 
father stated that the school was within 
three blocks of their home, while the all- 
Negro high school was two miles dis- 
tant. She was accepted for enrollment, 
but as a result of indignities, spear- 
headed by a minority of sixteen youths, 
she was forced to withdraw from the 
school. 

Dorothy is now enrolled in a public 
high school in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia. Her expenditures for tuition have 
been met by the contribution from the 
women of the Presbyterian Church given 
at the Women’s Convocation Day at 
General Assembly in 1957.—Outreach 


(USA). 
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CHURCH CONSTRUCTION in 1957 reach- 
ed an all-time high, with $868,000,000 
—$100,000,000 beyond the former rec- 
ord set in 1956. . . . East GERMAN 
pastors have been urged by Bishop Otto 
Dibelius, of Berlin, to stand fast against 
Communist anti-religious measures and 
not forsake their parishes for refuge in 
the West. . . . CoLorapo’s GOVERNOR 
Steve McNichols has asked the state leg- 
islature to consider making counseling 
of couples before marriage compulsory. 
Last year the governor vetoed a divorce 
bill which did not make counseling man- 
datory. .. . THE METHODIST Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service at its an- 
nual meeting urged a renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
exploration of areas of negotiation with 
Russia, placing of outer space control in 
the United Nations, disarmament, ex- 
panded technical and economic programs 
of mutual help, more world trade, and 
wider cultural interchange programs. .. . 
A LEGISLATIVE GUIDE has been provided 
by the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York dealing with subjects sched- 
uled to come before the 1958 state legis- 
lature. The guide stresses 11 legislative 
principles, including opposition to bingo, 
capital punishment, segregated housing 
and “quickie divorces procured on a 
whim.”. . . CatHotic UNIvErsIty of 
America in Washington, D. C., has re- 
ceived a grant of $55,000 from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to train nu- 
clear scientists. It was one of 55 grad- 
uate schools to receive such grants... . 
SUNDAY FUNERALS have been opposed by 
ministers or church groups in Greenville, 
S. C., and Centralia, Wash. . . .METH- 
ODISTS LAST YEAR gave about $6,000,000 
for the operation of their 118 colleges, 
universities and theological schools in 
this country. They have an enrollment 
of more than 200,000. . . . LUTHERAN 
CONGREGATIONS in New York are revis- 
ing their constitutions to conform with 
a recently-passed enabling act which 
gives Lutheran churches independent 
legal status for the first time. Previously 
the denominational parishes were incor- 
porated under provisions of an act ap- 
plying to Reformed churches. . . .AR- 
TIFICIAL INSEMINATION by a donor other 
than the husband is a “breach of mar- 
riage,” according to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He has asked that the prac- 
tice be made a criminal offense. 


All-Africa Meeting Hears 
Paton Say Church Disobeys 


IBADAN, NIGERIA (RNS)—The peo- 
ple of Africa are “on the march into 
the modern age,’”’ and the church must 
march with them, Alan Paton of South 
Africa, author of the book, Cry the 
Beloved Country, said here. 

He spoke at a session of the All- 
Africa Church Conference devoted to 
the topic “The Church and the Chris- 
tian Attitude Toward the State.” At- 
tended by more than 200 delegates and 
observers from 41 countries, the confer- 
ence was the first of its kind in Africa. 

“The church must be the guardian 
not of what is old, but of what is age- 
less,’ Dr. Paton said. 

Referring to racial segregation and 
discrimination in Africa, he warned 
especially of the need for the church to 
take sides against the evil. 


Customs vs. Commandments 

“On the whole,” he said, “the South 
African churches have obeyed the cus- 
tom of the country in racial matters 
rather than the Great Commandments. 
The church must act now on this issue 
because in the future it will be called 
upon to help prevent the excesses of 
extreme nationalism in Africa. 

“The church will have to oppose, 
with all the spiritual authority with 
which it is clothed, the excesses and 
cruelties of nationalism in its worst man- 
ifestations and any seeking for revenge.” 

Dr. Paton added that this is a task 
“which will be made easier if the church 
manifests in itself the kind of society 
it longs to see in the body politic.” 

The session was presided over by V. 
R. Mahabane, president of the interde- 
nominational African Ministers Federa- 
tion, who said that “the church, as the 
successor of the prophets, cannot shut its 
mouth when moral values are trampled 
upon.” 

Mr. Mahabane, a South African, is a 
former president of the African National 
Congress. He has been active in promot- 
ing interracial conferences at which 
Africa’s race problems have been dis- 
cussed. 

Another special session, presided over 
by Anglican Bishop Solomon Odutola 
of Ondo-Bonim, Nigeria, dealt with the 
problem created for the Christian 
Churches by the steady growth of Islam 
in Africa. 


A special message of greeting was re- 
ceived from Premier Obafeni Awolowo, 





Mack Blackburn Is 
New AMC President 


Varied and far-reaching projects for 
the coming year resulted from the annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian, U. S., As- 
sembly’s Men’s Council at Montreat, 
N. C., earlier this month. 

New officers taking charge of the work 
included T. Mack Blackburn, Knoxville, 
Tenn., president; J. W. Baldwin, Hou- 
ston, Texas; J. W. Hyde, Elberton, Ga., 
and George O. Stovall, Albemarle, N. C., 
vice-presidents; W. B. Whitfield, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., secretary. 

Attendance reached 220, although only 
156 are official members of the AMC. 
Others related to the program came at 
their own expense. Longtime workers 
called the 1958 meeting the best on rec- 
ord. With a smoothly-geared organiza- 
tion, emphasis is now on program and 
projects. 

Major efforts in an officer training 
program are to be continued with min- 
ister-elder-deacon convocations, or 
church officer retreats. Adult church 
school attendance is to be promoted, as 
is the provision of needed church school 
equipment in every church. 

The “Stillman Supporters” activity 
was approved for churchwide promotion. 
This will encourage support and per- 
sonal gifts for the General Assembly’s 
Negro college in Tuscaloosa. 

The Every-Home Plan for The Pres- 
byterian Survey was commended to all 
men’s groups as a major 1958 project. 

Local men’s organizations were urged 
to adopt the name “Men of the Church” 
as their customary title. 

Once more the AMC urged that the 
Going-to-College Handbook, published 
by THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, be 
presented by men’s groups to every young 
person of high school age in the churches. 
(The current volume, for use through 
Commencement, 1958, is already avail- 
able.) 

The synod conference theme for 1959 
will be “Christ for the World, the World 
for Christ.” Joint program planning 
with Women of the Church will be con- 
tinued in the selection of writers and 
program topics for the monthly meetings. 








who said that the world is divided into 
two hostile camps “as a result of the 
super-abundant resources of nation’s be- 
ing applied to barren, harmful and ma- 
levolent uses.” 

The Premier said he welcomed the 
awareness among the more advanced coun- 
tries of their responsibility to assist un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. He 
said this has caused “a revolution of 
expectations both in Asia and Africa.” 

The initial sessions of the conference 
were devoted to the topics “The Church 
and Youth and the Family,” and “The 
Church in Economic Life.” 


Birth Control 

One of the leading participants was 
Bishop Obadiah Kariuki of Mombasa, 
Kenya, who said there is need for a frank 
discussion of the question whether birth 
control is essential for Africa. He said 
that in Kenya the population is “grow- 
ing too fast” to provide for the needs of 
all the people. 


Another speaker, Henry Makulu, of 
Northern Rhodesia, discussed problems 
arising from the detribalization of life 
among Africans in the industrial areas. 

A report was presented by Lady Ibiam, 
wife of Sir Francis Ibiam, chairman of 
the National Christian Council of Ni- 
geria, dealing with the part women have 
played in the development of Africa. The 
report said the African woman, con- 
fronted by the industrialization of the 
country and the changing needs of mod- 
ern society, “has stood up bravely to all 
her problems.” 


Waldensian Leader Is 
Now on American Tour 


Achille Deodato, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Waldensian 
Church in Italy, is beginning a ten-week 
visit throughout the U.S.A. under spon- 
sorship of the American Waldensian Aid 
Society. 

Dr. Deodato is president of the Fed- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Mest 
questions are submitted by telephone; scme 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Massey 
M. Heltzel, pastor, Ginter Park Church, 
Richmond, Va.; C. R. Slider, managing editor, 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Christian Edu- 
cation; and William B. Oglesby, Jr., and 
Donald G. Miller, faculty, Union Seminary in 
Va. 


A WRONG WAS DONE 


Somebody says he has done a wrong. 
That was a long time ago. Now he is 
troubled by it, it is something he can’t 
forget. What should he do? 


HELTzEL: If it is possible, he should 
first of all make restitution, but if resti- 
tution should not be possible at this late 
date, he should commit himself com- 
pletely to Christ and trust in the meri- 
torious work of Christ at the cross, plead 
for forgiveness, and believe that God will 
and does forgive. And I believe that 
finally even the painful memory of the 
wrong which he has done will practically 
be erased from his mind. 


“QUICK AND THE DEAD” 
What do we mean by Jesus coming 
to “judge the quick and the dead”? 


SLIDER: This questioner, I suppose, 
is having trouble with the word quick, 
that is who are the quick. Presupposing 
that we do believe that Jesus is the great 
judge of all the human race and that the 
time is inevitable when he will serve as 
the judge. The “quick and the dead” 
is an ancient way of saying the “living 
and the dead.” Quick is a word from 
Anglo-Saxon, of English or Teutonic 
origin, and in medieval Europe or Brit- 
4 


ain the word quick meant the living, and 
so in the words of the Apostles’ Creed, 
when we say he is coming “to judge the 
quick and the dead,” we are saying he is 
coming to judge the living and the dead. 


MititerR: May I add that New York 
City is the best illustration of what vou 
are saying, it is the city of the quick 
and the dead. You are either quick or 
you are dead. 


SAME BODY? 


When Jesus ascended after 40 davs, 
did he ascend in the same body in 
which he was crucified? 


OcLEsBY: It seems to me the answer 
to this question hinges on the use of the 
term “same.” It was the same body in 
the sense that there was no dead body 
remaining in Joseph’s tomb on that first 
Easter morning. It was different in the 
sense that it was Christ’s resurrection 
body, which represented a change in his 
earthly body. Just as Paul in I Corin- 
thians 15 tells us that the resurrection 
body is a real body, related directly to 
the earthly body, but mysteriously 
changed, so it is with the resurrection 
body of Jesus. We know that the dis- 
ciples recognized him; but we also know 
that he did things which are not con- 
sistent with our knowledge of the phys- 
ical body; and he certainly was not 
“with” them as before the cross, that is, 
not all the time. So we can say that it 
was the same body, but transformed in 
the resurrection to the kind of glorious 
body which is the destiny of all Chris- 
tians. We have to say that we don’t 
understand the process of resurrection, 
but by faith we are certain of the fact of 
the resurrection. 


eral Council of Evangelical Churches in 
Italy, an alliance of Protestant churches, 
He is being accompanied on his present 
trip by Mrs. Deodato. 

Among the states Dr. Deodato will 
visit on his fifth trip to this country are: 
Arizona, Connecticut, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. He 
will also visit Valdese, N. C., center of 
Waldensian activity in this country, and 
Montreal, Canada, where there is a Wal- 
densian church. 


Protestant-Catholic Group 
Joins in Common Statement 


Miami Beacu, FLA. (RNS)—Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic educators 
adopted a joint statement here declaring 
that “church-related colleges upon which 
Christian higher education depends must 
be maintained at all costs.” 

The 600-word statement was called 
an “historic document” because it was 
believed to be the first time in 400 years 
that Protestant and Catholic educators 
had agreed on general policy in educa- 
tion. 

It was adopted by the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. The com- 
mission, comprising Protestant and 
Catholic educators, met in conjunction 
with the association’s 44th annual con- 
vention. 

The statement defined the Christian 
college as ‘‘a community of teachers and 
students seeking to know the nature of 
the universe created by God.” It said: 

“Christian colleges offer to our genera- 
tion an interpretation of the whole of 
knowledge, a way of life and learning, and 
a sense of earthly vocation and purpose 
without which sciences and art, inven- 
tions and technology may enslave and 
destroy mankind.” 

The declaration was hailed by spokes- 
men for Protestant and Catholic colleges 
as a significant step which will lead to 
closer cooperation from the national to 
the community level. 

President I. Lynd Esch of Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis, and chair- 
man of the commission, said the state- 
ment was prepared to clarify the value 
and importance of Christian higher edu- 
cation in the world today. 

“The real significance here is that for 
the first time in history Catholic and 
Protestant educators have gotten togeth- 
er,” he said. “After 400 years of separa- 
tion, the two groups have come together 
and reached agreement on a statement 
about higher education.” 

Dr. Esch acknowledged that some 
Protestants and Catholics might adopt 
“standoffish” attitudes toward coopera- 
tion. But he predicted that the first evi- 
dence will come when “National Chris- 
tian College Day” is observed April 20. 
He said Catholics are expected to join 
in the observance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ With a 3¢ commemorative stamp and a 
celebration, what was the “‘remonstance about? 


THE FLUSHING REMONSTRANCE, DOCUMENT 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


MERICA paused December 27 to 
A commemorate the 300th anniversary 
of the signing of the Flushing Remon- 
strance, a little-known but significant 
document in the history of religious lib- 
erty. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield made certain that the ceremonies 
at Flushing, N.Y., received national at- 
tention by selecting this as the occasion 
for the issuance of a commemorative 
three-cent stamp honoring freedom of re- 
ligion, first of a series that will call 
attention to the importance of our basic 
liberties. 

Although the Remonstrance, signed by 
31 English and Dutch settlers of the 
town of Flushing, Long Island, lay 
gathering dust for many years in the 
colonial archives of the state of New 
York, and is not mentioned in most his- 
tory books, it nonetheless played a sig- 
nificant role in the chain of events that 
were to lead 130 years later to inclusion 
in the Bill of Rights of the provision 
that Government “shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Opening Struggle 

The Remonstrance to Gov. Peter Stuy- 
vesant signed at Flushing the night of 
December 27, 1657, touched off a strug- 
gle with the Dutch authorities of New 
Amsterdam in which the colonists finally 
established freedom of worship as a 
right, not just a matter of tolerant indul- 
gence on the part of the government. This 
principle of religious liberty, accepted 
by the later English governors of New 
York, meant that freedom of worship was 
firmly established in the largest and most 
influential American colony. This tra- 
dition in New York, coupled with the 
views of Jefferson and Madison in Vir- 
ginia, and the spirit of tolerance in the 
smaller colonies of Rhode Island and 
Maryland, led to a demand that religious 
liberty be explicitly spelled out in the 
new Federal Constitution. 


Americans may always have cause 
to be grateful that this was done in 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 


The story of the Flushing Remon- 
strance and its role in establishing reli- 
gious liberty goes back to the founding 
of the town of Vlishing (Flushing) in 
the new Dutch colony of New Nether- 
lands in 1645. Contrary to popular opin- 


MR. EVERETT, of Washington, D. C., is a 
writer for a number of publications. 
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ion, it was not always easy for proprie- 
tors such as the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, to find people in Europe who were 
willing to say good-bye to relatives, 
friends, and homes they had known all 
their lives to undertake the risky adven- 
ture of going to distant shores to carve 
out settlements in a hostile wilderness. 


Promise of Liberty 


One of the principal inducements that 
would persuade good solid family men to 
make such a move was a promise of 
personal liberty in the New World that 
they had never known in Europe. It 
was a time of religious turmoil when 
many Protestant churches were just as 
intolerant of non-conformists as were 
supporters of the Pope. Offers of reli- 
gious liberty were a great attraction. 
Such promises were often made more for 
the sake of expediency than principle, 
and, though easily given, proved diffi- 
cult to keep when the colonies became 
more populous. 

When William Kieft, governor of the 
Dutch province of New Netherlands on 
October 10, 1645, granted a charter to 
the town of Flushing, he guaranteed the 
right of its English-speaking settlers “to 
have and enjoy liberty of conscience, 
according to the custom and manner of 
Holland, without molestation or dis- 
turbance from any magistrates, or any 
other ecclesiastical minister that may 
pretend jurisdiction over them.” 

Liberty of conscience “according to the 
custom and manner of Holland” did not 
mean full religious liberty as we under- 
stand it today, as the settlers soon discov- 
ered, even though Holland was more tol- 
erant of minority groups at this time 
than other countries of Europe. 


As long as Kieft was governor, no re- 
ligious worship, including Roman Cath- 
olic was forbidden. But after Peter 
Stuyvesant became governor, a change 
occurred. Stuyvesant, a strict Calvinist, 
was greatly influenced by the Dutch 
clergy, particularly Dominic Megapolen- 
sis, head of the established Reformed 
church of the province. 


When a party of 29 Portuguese Jews 
arrived in 1653 from Brazil, both Stuy- 
vesant and Megapolensis sent protests 
to the West India Co. against permitting 
permanent residence to the Jews “who 
infest Manhattan.” Despite the fact that 
the company replied that they could stay 
if they agreed to care for their poor, 


Stuyvesant so hounded the Jews that 
most of them fled to Rhode Island. 


Lutheran Episode 


When a group of Lutherans asked 
Stuyvesant for permission to call a min- 
ister of their own, the governor replied 
that he felt bound by his oath of office 
to sanction only the established church 
of Holland, and when they attempted to 
hold services of their own, he imprisoned 
some of them. This drew a reproof from 
the company in Amsterdam which told 
Stuyvesant they “would have been better 
pleased if you had not published the 
placard against the Lutherans and com- 
mitted them to prison, as it has always 
been our intention to treat them kindly 
and leniently.” 

Stuyvesant, however, as history has 
recorded, was a headstrong man and his 
hand was not easily stayed. As early 
as 1652, he began interfering with the 
freedom of worship promised the Flush- 
ing settlers. He sent to them Francis 
Doughty, a Reformed minister, but as 
Dr. Megapolensis was to report sadly to 
the Amsterdam Classis of the Reformed 
Church, the people of Flushing were of 
“divers opinions” on matters of faith, 
and “have been absenting themselves 
from the sermon and refusing to pay Mr. 
Doughty the salary promised him.” 

Dr. Megapolensis, defending the ac- 
tion of Stuyvesant in driving off Jews 
and otherwise abridging religious liberty, 
told the Amsterdam Classis: 

“As we already have here Baptists, 
Mennonites, and Lutherans among the 
Dutch, also many Puritans, Independents, 
Atheists, and other servants of Baal 
among the English, all of whom conceal 
themselves under the name of Christians, 
it would create still greater confusion if 
the obstinate and immovable Jews came 
to settle here.” 

Such was the spirit of tolerance which 
existed under Stuyvesant. His first di- 
rect clash with the Flushing settlers came 
in 1656 when he heard that William 
Wickenden, an itinerant shoe cobbler and 
Baptist lay preacher, claiming a “com- 
mission from Christ” had been preaching 
in Flushing and baptizing converts in 
the river. Stuyvesant summoned Sheriff 
William Hallett of Flushing, and, upon 
learning that Hallett not only had per- 
mitted Wickenden to preach but had 
allowed him to use his own home for the 
purpose, instantly dismissed him from 
office. He ordered Wickenden banished 
back to Rhode Island. 

The spark that touched off the Flush- 
ing protest, however, was an edict by 
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Stuyvesant banning Quakers. In the 
same year that Flushing had been found- 
ed, 1645, George Fox had begun preach- 
ing in England those doctrines of ab- 
solute pacifism and simplicity in reli- 
gious worship that led to establishment 
of the Society of Friends. In 1656 Fox 
sent the first Quaker missionaries to the 
New World. We read today with shame 
the record of how they were treated in 
America. In Massachusetts they were 
pilloried, flogged, and three of them pub- 
licly hanged when they refused to stop 
preaching their “heresies.” Even in 
Rhode Island they were met with hos- 
tility by Roger Williams who felt so 
strongly he wrote a pamphlet, “George 
Fox Digg’d Out of His Burrows,” which 
was characterized by Fox as “a wicked 
and envious book . . . written against the 
truth and the Friends.” 

Robert Hodgson and a group of Quaker 
missionaries, bound from Boston, were 
blown off their course and landed at New 
Amsterdam. They were dragged off the 
streets of the city when they attempted 
to preach there and went on to the Eng- 
lish settlements on Long Island. They 
were received hospitably by Lady Deb- 
orah Moody, Baptist proprietress of the 
town of Gravesend, who permitted them 
to preach there, but when they arrived 
at Hempstead, they were arrested for 
“desecrating the Sabbath.” The English 
authorities turned Hodgson over to the 
Dutch who made him walk all the way 
back to New Amsterdam, tied to the 
tailgate of a cart. There he was publicly 
flogged until an appeal by Stuyvesant’s 
sister brought an end to the blood-letting 
and he was banished to Rhode Island. 


Refuge in Flushing 

Despite such persecution, the Quaker 
missionaries continued coming to the 
New World. The town of Flushing, true 
to its belief in freedom of conscience, 
offered them refuge. When Stuyvesant 
learned that Quakers, who would not 
even doff their hats in the presence of 
the governor, nor do honor to the flag, 
were being sheltered in his colony, he 
flew into a rage. He issued a proclama- 
tion which he had printed in all three 
languages in the colony, Dutch, English, 
and German, and ordered posted in every 
town. It declared that any vessel bring- 
ing a Quaker to the colony would be con- 
fiscated and that any person entertaining 
a Quaker for a single night was to be 
fined 50 florins, with half to go to whom- 
ever informed the authorities. 

Reading of the governor’s placard 
brought resentment to a head in Flush- 
ing. Of what value was the guarantee of 
freedom of conscience in their charter if 
they could not offer Christian hospitality 
to a person of differing beliefs ? 

The indignant settlers decided to 
send a remonstrance to Stuyvesant pro- 
testing his edict. 

A remonstrance was a customary in- 


strument among the Dutch of that period 
and a number of such protests, giving 
voice to various grievances, are to be 
found in the archives of New Amsterdam 
and the Dutch West India Co. 

To Edward Hart, venerable town clerk, 
fell the duty of preparing the message. 
On the night of December 27, 1657, the 
leading men of the town gathered by 
lamplight in the home of Michael Milner 
to set their hands to the bold proclama- 
tion of conscience whose words were to 
echo through the centuries. 

“Right Honorable,” said the men of 
Flushing, ‘‘you have been pleased to send 
up unto us a certain prohibition or com- 
mand that we should not receive or en- 
tertain any of those people called 
(Quakers because they are supposed to be, 
by some, seducers of the people.” 

“For our part,” they told Stuyvesant, 
“wee cannot condemn them . neither 
can we stretch out our hands against 
them, to punish, banish, or persecute 
them.” 

“We desire not to judge, lest we be 
judged ... but rather let every man stand 
or fall to his own Master. Wee are bounde 
by the Law to do good unto all men, es- 
pecially to those of the household of 
faith. And, though for the moment we 
seem to be unsensible of the lawgiver, yet 
when death and the law assault us, if 
wee have our advocate to seeke, who shall 
plead for us in this case of conscience be- 
twixt God and our own souls?” 


“The powers of this world,” the men 
of Flushing declared, ‘“‘can neither attack 
us, neither excuse us, for if God justifye, 
we can condemn, and if God condemn, 
there is none can justifye.” 

After calling attention to the examples 
of Moses and Christ “which all magis- 
trates and ministers are to follow,” the 
colonists urged that the “law of love, 
peace, and liberty” be applied to all 
sons of Adam, even to Jews, Turks, and 
Egyptians. 

“And because our Savior saith it is im- 
possible but that offenses will come—but 
woe unto him by whom they cometh— 
our desire is not to offend one of his 
little ones in whatsoever form, name, or 
title hee appears in, whether Presbyterian, 
Independent, Baptist, or Quaker, but shall 
be glad to see anything of God in any of 
them, desiring to doe unto all men as wee 
desire all men should doe unto us, which 
is the true law both of Church and State.” 

“Therefore, if any of these said persons 
come in love unto us, we cannot, in con- 
science, lay violent hands upon them, but 
give them free egresse and regresse unto 
our town and houses, as God shall per- 
suade our consciences. And in this we are 
true subjects both of church and state, 
for wee are bounde by the law of God 
and men to doe good unto all men and 
evil to noe one.” 

They concluded their Remonstrance 
with the observation, ‘‘And this is ac- 
cording to the patent and charter of our 
Town ... which we are not willing to 
infringe or violate.” 

To this document, whose eloquence 
belies the limited education of those who 
drafted it, were affixed the names of Ed- 


ward Hart, Nathaniel Tye, Nicolas 
Blackford, John Fourd, Elias Daughty, 
Phillip Ud, Nick Colas Parsell, and other 
settlers, both English and Dutch, some 
like William Pidgion, George Clere, and 
Micah Tye signing “by marke.” 

To the Governor 

Sheriff Tobias Feake, successor to the 
deposed Hallett, was given the assign- 
ment of delivering the Remonstrance to 
Gov. Stuyvesant. On December 29 Feake 
presented himself to the Governor in New 
Amsterdam. Stuyvesant literally  ex- 
ploded when he read the document. Not- 
ing Feake’s bold signature upon it, he 
had the sheriff thrown in jail immedi- 
ately for insubordination. Next day 
Dutch soldiers arrested Clerk Edward 
Hart, Magistrate William Noble, and 
other signers of the Remonstrance and 
took them off to New Amsterdam. 

Hart was subjected to searching exam- 
ination by the governor. He could not 
conceive that these simple citizens had 
been so moved by the ideal of religious 
tolerance and suspected that someone 
must have put them up to it, probably 
Sheriff Feake. Hart stoutly maintained 
that the Remonstrance contained only the 
sentiments of the people as collected 
“from the general votes of the inhabi- 
tants.” He said it had been discussed 
and approved by all who were at the 
town meeting in Milner’s house. Stuy- 
vesant, still fuming, ordered Hart sent 
to prison. 

Three weeks later Hart’s neighbors in- 
terceded with the governor on his behalf, 
asking release since he was an elderly 
man who had a large family to support. 
The governor agreed to let Hart and the 
others go, but only after forcing an 
apology for having “written a writing 
whereat you take offense” and for “hav- 
ing acted so inconsiderately.”’ Stuyvesant 
removed Feake from office and gave him 
a choice of paying a fine of 200 florins 
or being banished from the province. 


John Bowne’s Part 


The Remonstrance was filed away in 
the archives of New Netherlands. There 
it might have remained, a symbol of de- 
feat, had it not been for the courage and 
determination of John Bowne, a Flush- 
ing settler. Bowne, a native of Derby- 
shire, England, came to America at the 
age of 22 in 1649 and settled in Flush- 
ing in 1654. He was not a signer of the 
Remcnstrance, probably because he had 
arrived too recently in the town. But he 
shared the views of his fellow-townsmen 
as to freedom of conscience. He built a 
fine new home in 1661 which still stands 
in Flushing, a museum now. 

Despite Stuyvesant’s persecution, 
Quakers continued to visit New Nether- 
lands and they found quiet refuge in 
tolerant Flushing. In 1662 John Bowne 
openly defied Stuyvesant’s edict by per- 
mitting Quaker religious services in his 
home. Complaint soon went to Stuvve- 
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sant from magistrates of nearby Jamaica 
that “many of their village were adherents 
and followers of the abominable Quaker 
sect and that a large meeting was held 
at the house of John Bowne in Flushing 
every Sunday.” 


An officer was sent out with a squad 
of soldiers to arrest John Bowne. 


Leaving his wife and two children ill, 
Bowne was taken to New Amsterdam 
where the Council, after considering the 
charges against him of “harboring heret- 
ical Quakers in contempt of our order 
and placards,” fined him 150 florins 
“with the express warning to abstain 
himself in the future from all such meet- 
ings” or face double the fine and ban- 
ishment from the colony. 

Characteristic of the Quakers, John 
Bowne stood steadfast in the face of this 
persecution and refused either to pay 
the fine or promise to discontinue reli- 
gious services of the Quakers. He was 
put in the dungeon on a diet of bread 
and water to think things over. When 
this failed to have any effect, Stuyvesant 
tried a different tack. He even allowed 
Bowne to visit his ailing family, unes- 
corted, hoping, probably, that he would 
be tempted to flee the colony. 


Prisoner Returned 

To the astonishment of his jailers, 
Bowne returned when the time had ex- 
pired and asked to be locked up. 

Bowne continued “obstinate and per- 
vicatious,” according to the Council’s 
journal and after three months it was 
decided to deport him “‘as an example to 
others.” Bowne’s house was seized and 
as the sailing ship, ‘“The Fox,” prepared 
to lift anchor in the Hudson River, he 
was offered one last chance to repent 
and obey the governor’s order. He re- 
fused, bade farewell to his sorrowing 
family and neighbors and left for Eu- 
rope. “The Fox” put into Dublin, Ire- 
land, after a stormy voyage. Since Stuy- 
vesant had not paid for Bowne’s passage 
and he refused to pay the cost of his own 
banishment, the master of the ship seized 
Bowne’s trunk and personal possessions. 

With the help of Quaker friends, 
Bowne proceeded to Amsterdam to lay 
his case before the West India Company. 
Directors of the company, reluctant to 
become involved in the dispute, suggested 
that Bowne, at their expense, bring his 
family back to England or to Holland 
where he could live in peace with his 
Quaker friends. He refused and pro- 
duced a copy of the charter of Flushing, 
which he had the foresight to bring with 
him, pointing to its guarantee of freedom 
of conscience. 

The committee appointed to meet with 
Bowne responded that the charter had 
been granted by Gov. Kieft “before any 
of your judgment (Quakers) had been 
heard of.” 

“We are known to be a_ peaceful 
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people,” Bowne is said to have replied. 

“But,” the committee said, “if you will 
not be subject to the laws and placards 
which are published, we cannot suffer 
you in our jurisdiction.” 

“It is good to consider whether the 
law or placard was issued according to 
justice and righteousness, or whether it 
is contrary to it and also to that liberty 
promised us in our patent,” Bowne stout- 
ly maintained. 

The committee offered another com- 
promise. If Bowne would sign a bill of 
particulars agreeing not to hold public 
religious services contrary to law, he 
would be permitted to return home. 
Bowne refused, asking the frustrated di- 
rectors, “which of you, being taken from 
your wife and family without just cause, 
would be found returning to them upon 
terms to act contrary to your conscience 
and to deny your faith and religion?” 

“But truly I cannot think,” wrote 
Bowne, “that you did in sober earnest 
ever believe I would subscribe to any 
such thing, it being for this very thing 
that . . . I chose freely to suffer want 
of the company of my dear wife and 
children, imprisonment of my person, the 
ruin of my estate, and the loss of my 
goods, rather than to yield or consent to 
any such unreasonable thing. I have 
with patience and moderation waited sev- 
eral weeks expecting justice from you, 
but behold, an addition to my oppression 
is the measure I receive.” 

“Wherefore,” Bowne concluded, “I 
have this now to request for you, that the 
Lord will not lay this to your charge, 
but give you eyes to see, and hearts to 
do justice, that you may find mercy with 
the Lord in the day of judgment.” 


Their Decision 


In response to this prayerful plea, 
there was but one answer the troubled 
directors could give. Next day they told 
John Bowne to return to New Nether- 
lands a free man. 

Ahead of him, they sent a letter to 
Stuyvesant declaring that “although we 
properly wished that such (Quakers) and 
other sectarians were not found there, 
vet, as contrary is the case, we doubt 
very much if vigorous proceedings against 
them can be continued without weaken- 
ing and preventing the (increase in) 
population, which is so tender and new 
a country must be promoted by every 
possible means.” 

“Wherefore,” they ordered, “in all 
events, people’s conscience shculd not be 
forced by anyone but remain free in 


itself, as long as he is modest, behaves 


in a lawful manner, and does not disturb 
others or oppose the government.” 

“Vou will therefore regulate yourself 
accordingly,’ they told Stuyvesant. 

When Bowne arrived back in New 
Amsterdam after an absence of two years, 
it is reported that Gov. Stuyvesant tipped 
his hat when he met Bowne in the street, 


expressed pleasure over his safe return 
and said he hoped that “our friends 
would be troubled no more.” 

Thanks to Bowne’s courage and forti- 
tude the struggle for religious liberty 
which gave rise to the Flushing Remon- 
strance had been won. He returned to 
live a long and full life among his re- 
joicing neighbors. 

Many of his descendants still reside 
in the Flushing area where they are 
prominent and respected citizens. 


Never again did the magistrates of 
New Amsterdam or New York interfere 
with religious liberty in Flushing and 
gradually the complete freedom and tol- 
erance which marked that community 
spread throughout the American colonies 
until in 1789 religious liberty was en- 
shrined forever as a basic Constitutional 
principle of American government, 


Macalester Scholarships 
Attract “Big Name” Donors 


Scholarship funds at Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn., have had recent 
additions amounting to more than $134,- 
000. 

Fourteen well known Americans have 
made the initial gifts for each scholar- 
ship which have been named for the 
donors. Their gifts have been augmented 
by an anonymous friend of the college. 

Among the original donors are W. ‘T 
Grant, chairman of the board for a de- 
partment store chain; DeWitt Wallace, 
editor of the Reader’s Digest; Bruce Bar- 
ton, New York advertising executive; 
Lowell Thomas, newscaster. 
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Pastors Prepare 
To Train Officers 


Last year more than 68% of all Pres- 
byterian, USA, pastors and 53% of all 
United Presbyterian pastors took part 
in area seminars on church officer train- 
ing. These were held in 65 locations 
throughout the United States and Alaska 
in preparation for training sessions in 
home churches. The study emphasis was 
on “The Nature of the Church.” The 
1958 theme will be “The Order of the 
Church.” 


Plans Taking Shape 
For Japan Next Summer 


More than 24 persons out of a quota 
of 43 in the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
have indicated their intention to attend 
the 14th World Convention on Christian 
Education in Tokyo, Japan, next sum- 
mer. More than 5,000 persons from 97 
countries are expected to attend Aug. 
6-13. Any interested person who will pay 
his own expenses may attend. Round trip 
air tourist fare from west coast cities to 
Japan is $878. Approximate cost per 
day for board and room is $9.00 while 
in Japan. 
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EDITORIAL 


Race Relations Status 

The more encouraging aspects of race 
relations in the South, as reported in 
the annual study released from Tuskegee 
(Ala.) Institute were overwhelmed by 
big headlines in Southern newspapers 
telling that race relations are growing 
worse. 

There was no doubt about such an ele- 
ment in the report of Tuskegee’s Presi- 
dent L. H. Foster, along with an urgent 
call for citizens to join in seeking con- 
structive solutions for critical problems. 

A major obstacle, he said, is “the sub- 
stantial absence of communication be- 
tween whites and Negroes. This is de- 
plored by many spokesmen with rarely 
a constructive suggestion for interchange 
of ideas or opinions in terms of current 
realities.” 

There is no doubt about there being 
too little communication but there is not 
always publicity about some things that 
are going on. Some groups are meeting 
for conference and study but they know 
that if their efforts are widely known 
they may become the targets of irrespon- 
sible elements and forces in the commu- 
nity. 














The gains in race relations which are 
emphasized in the Tuskegee report are 
in terms of progress toward peaceful 
settlement of differences, notably in ac- 
tions taken by the federal government. 
For, it is pointed out, all branches of 
the government “made clear that Ameri- 
can citizens must receive treatment which 
is racially non-discriminatory in educa- 
tion, transportation, recreation, voting 
and employment.” 

Along with this always-important re- 
port from Tuskegee should be studied 
the tenth anniversary edition of The 
People Take the Lead, A Record of 
Progress in Civil Rights, 1948-1958. 
Published by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee (386 4th Ave., NYC 10, at 35¢). 
Here is a summary of advances in many 
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areas of life. There are also brief in- 
troductory articles by President Eisen- 
however, former President Truman, Vice- 
President Nixon and others. 

One of the most interesting sections 
is by Mrs. M. E. Tilly of Atlanta who 


Says: 


“Whatever its shortcomings, this new 
(Civil Rights) law stands as graphic evi- 
dence of the changing civil rights climate 
in our country over the past decade. For 
suffrage is basic to all other rights. There 
can be no ‘government for the people’ 
unless it is ‘of the people’ and ‘by the 
people.’ Congress knows this; so do those 
who tried so desperately to block the right- 
to-vote law; and so do the millions of 
Americans whom this new measure will 
ultimately help to enfranchise. ... 

“,.. All is not well yet, by any means. 
Even with the new laws and court deci- 
sions on the books we, the people, have 
yet to banish the fear that has kept and 
is keeping Southern Negroes and other 
minorities from the polls, the jury lists 
and other exercises of citizenship. Never- 
theless, a brief glimpse at the 10-year 
record makes it clear that the way is 
brighter. ... 

“Ten years ago, we on the President’s 
Committee dared dream that the day 
would come when the Constitution would 
be the abiding government of all our 
people—and that our land would be what 
it started out to be, a nation without 
frontiers. Ten years is a short span as 
one measures history. But as the record 
clearly shows, our dream is today much 
closer to reality.” 


The book, with important summaries 
in many fields, is a helpful contribution 
to informed judgment at this particular 
time. 


Bottleneck 


We would not like to over-play two 
figures that reached us in the same mail, 
but there are some question marks to be 
erected. 

1. Church construction in the USA 
last year set a new mark of $868 million. 

2. Thousands of European refugees 
are stranded in Communist China and 
Hong Kong because all transportation 
funds have been exhausted. 

Elfan Rees, European representative 
of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, said Church World 
Service (relief agency of the National 
Council of Churches) had made an 
“imaginative offer” of a $100,000 loan 
to the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees or the Inter-Governmental Commit- 
tee on European Migration to help solve 
the transportation problem—‘‘the vital 
link in the chain.” Said Dr. Rees: 

“This may mean that fewer churches 
will be built in the United States this 
year, but this is irrelevant against hu- 
manitarian considerations if it will help 
move the log jam while the governments 
are making up their minds.” 


Later—Although there was some oppo- 
sition to accepting such loans, the $100,- 
000 was accepted to assist in early trans- 
portation of European refugees stranded 


in Communist China. Governments are 
also being urged to take special steps to 
solve this burdensome problem. 


GUEST EDITORS 





Checklist of Enemies 


The enemy is not solely an atomic- 
muscled totalitarian power with a world 
ideology. 

The enemy is many people. He is a 
man whose only concern about the world 
is that it stay in one piece during his 
own lifetime. . . . Nothing to him is less 
important than the shape of things to 
come or the needs of the next genera- 
em. ... 

The enemy is a man who not only 
believes in his own helplessness but ac- 
tually worships it... . 

The enemy is a man who has a total 
willingness to delegate his worries about 
the world to officialdom. . . . 

The enemy is any man in government, 
high or low, who keeps waiting for a 
public mandate before he can develop big 
ideas of his own, but who does little or 
nothing to bring about such a mandate. 

The enemy is a scientist who makes 
his calling seem more mysterious than 
it is, and who allows this mystery to 
interfere with public participation in de- 
cisions involving science or the products 
of science... . 

The enemy is any man in the pulpit 
who by his words and acts encourages 
his congregation to believe that the main 
purpose of the church or the synagogue 
is to provide social respectability for its 
members. He talks about the sacredness 
of life, but he never relates that concept 
to the real and specific threats that exist 
today to such sacredness. He identifies 
himself as a man of God but feels no 
urge to speak out against a situation in 
which the nature of man is likely to be 
altered and cheapened, the generic in- 
tegrity of man violated, and distant gen- 
erations condemned to a lower species. 
He is a dispenser of balm rather than an 
awakener of conscience. He is preoccu- 
pied with the need to provide personal 
peace of mind rather than to create a 
blazing sense of restlessness to set things 
right. He is an enemy because the crisis 
today is as much a spiritual crisis as 
it is a political one. 

The enemy is not necessarily a bad 
man—indeed, he may be a man of high 
character and considerable goodwill. He 
may be giving the best that is in him 
to his family and his work. But he is a 
dangerous man nonetheless because he 
is a chronic absentee from his main job. 
His main job is to become aware and 
intimately involved in the great issues of 
his time. In this way he may help to 
create a design of safety and sanity for 
a world in need of both NorMAn Cov- 
sins in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 
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“No Instructions Come with the Baby” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Vour goodness must be accompanied 
by knowledge.”—2 Peter 2:5b, Phillips. 


R. ANNIE VEECH, long a First 
D Lady of Kentucky, indeed achieving 
national prominence, leaving the legacy 
of her great services in the field of 
maternal and child care, left also some 
notable aphorisms. One of them is this: 
“No instructions come with the baby.” 

Instructions come with everything else, 
nowadays. Aspirin, electric frying pans, 
frozen rhubarb or univac, instructions 
for use come with all. Why not with the 
baby? Well, they don’t. Nothing in 
nature has instructions attached. If you 
see a booklet of directions enclosed, if 
you see so much as the words “‘off” and 
“on” stamped on the article, you know 
it is an artifact. Human hands may not 
have touched it, but a human mind de- 
vised it. 

Nothing in nature can read or write, 
hence natural objects and events carry 
no directions with them. To be sure, you 
buy seeds with directions; but that is 
because they have passed through human 
hands. Go out into the fields, wild or 
tamed, and collect the seeds of sweet 
peas, crabgrass or what you please, and 
you are left to guess how deep the seeds 
should be planted or how far apart in 
the row. Uranium has been kicking 
around since millions of years before 
man came on the scene; but no one ever 
came on a lump of uranium ore labeled 
VALUABLE: FIsSIONABLE. Still more un- 
likely it is that inscribed inside some 
lump of uranium ore will be found di- 
rections for getting out its atomic power. 

So, a baby, being a natural object, 
brings no sheet of directions along. True, 
the baby is human, and. eventually may 
be another Einstein. But it is no artifact. 
No human mind devised its blood con- 
tent, its nerve complexes, its endocrine 
system, its mode of growth. The baby is 
as God sent it, the God who created 
Nature and Nature’s laws. God loves all 
the babies in the world; but his love does 
not include a set of instructions. Not at 
any time, not for any one, from Cain right 
on down to your hospital’s latest arrival. 
No instructions come with the baby. 


HIS is quite as it should be; but 

some people draw the wrong conclu- 
sions from the fact. No instructions? 
Then let Nature take its course. The 
mother-instinct can be trusted. Direc- 
tions are not needed, because every 
mother just knows what to do with her 
babies. 

That is nonsense, as Dr. Veech knew, 
and every doctor and nurse and anybody 
who has had wide experience with moth- 
ers and babies likewise knows. A silly, 
stupid girl does not suddenly become 
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wise with the arrival of a child. She 
simply becomes a silly, stupid mother. 
A wicked woman does not wipe out her 
wickedness by childbirth. Those wretch- 
ed begging women in old China, who 
welcomed their babies only as assets 
in the beggary business, or as future 
wage-earners as prostitutes—those moth- 
ers did not become unselfish, honest and 
devoted when their babies were born. 

But even mothers who are not silly, 
stupid or wicked, who have the best of 
intentions and love their little darlings 
deeply, even such mothers, if they are 
ignorant, will treat their babies ignorant- 
ly. They have the mother-instinct, but 
they file their little girls’ teeth, they 
teach their little children nonsense, they 
feed their babies poison from unboiled 
water, they give their babies rickets by 
bad diet. . . . We need not look with any 
scorn upon such women in jungle or 
snow-field, for they grieve when their 
babies die—and besides, were our own 
ancestors so much wiser? Mother-instinct 
did not know how to stave off diphtheria, 
mother-instinct did not know that baths 
were necessary, nor that baths are not 
enough; mother-instinct not only did not 
keep down the infant mortality rates but 
sometimes raised them. 


T MAY OCCUR to someone: Aren’t 

you leaving out the Holy Spirit? 
Surely a mother who is a devoted Chris- 
tian, who has the Spirit of God in her 
heart and life, does not need any in- 
structions with the baby. The Spirit will 
guide her aright. . . . Surely no one can 
say that seriously. The Holy Spirit does 


indeed whisper messages in the devoted 
heart; but the Holy Spirit never whis- 
pered the cure and prevention of diph- 
theria to any sorrowing mother; the 
Spirit does not whisper milk-formulas 
for an ailing baby. Suppose the little 
child of the most Christian woman the 
reader knows, falls dangerously sick; 
does the reader know a single Christian 
minister anywhere who would go to that 
home, stand at the door and keep doc- 
tors and nurses out, and advise the wom- 
an to have nothing to do with hospitals, 
but listen only to the Holy Spirit? 

No, instructions do not come with the 
baby, and instructions are not furnished 
by instinct or by the Holy Spirit. Dr. 
Veech had the right answer, of course: 
“Study child care,” she said. There is 
no substitute for the use of brains. There 
is no use expecting right answers to life’s 
problems, even the most vital ones, to 
pop into our heads at the prompting of 
Nature or of God. 


T IS not only so with birth, but with 

all of life’s crises. Life does not come 
with a set of instructions attached. “Love 
God and do as you please” sounds won- 
derful, but it’s bad advice. Too many 
people have loved God and acted like 
idiots. Adolescence is a vital problem, 
sometimes a rather terrible one for a 
youngster going through it. So is mar- 
riage, and finding the right job, and so 
is bringing up the adolescent, and so is 
death. So also are the innumerable cross- 
roads in between. 

Goodness alone will not invariably 
suggest the right choice. “Your goodness 
must be accompanied by knowledge,” St. 
Peter said. And knowledge, like good- 
ness, is not to be had for’the mere wish- 
ing. 
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Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
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STERLING COLLEGE 
70th Anniversary 


A fully accredited Christian liberal arts 
college located at Sterling, Kansas. Co- 
educational. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
United Presbyterian. Write for brochure 
and catalog to: Admissions Counselor. 
William M. McCreery, president 











THIS SIMPLE PLAN 


SOLVES A GIVING PROBLEM 


This folder gives the simple plan of how you can 
receive a safe, generous, and assured income for life 
by making a gift to Church Extension. Your gift 
purchases a regular annuity for you and, depending 
on your age, you may receive up to 7.4% per year in 
returns—regardless of prevailing business conditions. 
Payments to you are made semi-annually. The prin- 
cipal later goes to help in spreading Christianity 
throughout the South. Begin now. See how people 
with small or large incomes may enjoy this plan. 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 
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A MODERATOR REPORTS 


The Moderator of the General As- 

sembly of the Church of Scotland, 

George F. MacLeod, provided this 
report for Life and Work. 


T APPEARS customary that the Mod- 

erator submit a “half-term report” 
through Life and Work. 

One is reminded of the rather dull 
but dutiful and plodding boy whose half- 
term report read “Trying.” At the end 
of the term his father (who at least 
thought the boy was persevering) got a 
new insight when the full term repert 
read, laconically, “Very trying.” Per- 
haps we should not pursue the analogy! 

I have tried, during my first half year, 
to cover my allotted group of presby- 
teries. Garioch, Deeside, Peebles, In- 
verness, Dumbarton and London have 
bidden me from North to South, from 
Industry to Highland glen, from a very 
small cottage (with television and elec- 
tric washer) to one of the largest houses 
in Scotland (without a maid). 

I have spoken in a market at a lamb 
sale, in a carpet factory at the lunch 
hour, in a tweed mill at ‘elevenses,’ in a 
shipyard, a factory of sewing machines, a 
manufactory of clocks, a primary school 
800 ft. up with fifteen children, a senior 
secondary with nearly a thousand chil- 
dren at sea level. 

I have been four hundred feet below 
ground at a Hydro Electric Dynamo and 
16,000 ft. above ground in the successful 
endeavour to speak in London in the 
morning and in Glasgow the same eve- 
ning. 

I have been introduced in school or 
hall or pulpit, before making a speech, 
seventy-five times in one calendar month. 

On seventy-four such occasions the in- 
troducer has said “Of course I don’t 
agree with all Dr. MacLeod says.” After 
each occasion I have always asked “what 
it is they don’t agree with’”—but never 
have I got a clear reply! (On the seventy- 
fifth occasion the introducer said he 
disagreed with all I said, gave his own 


point of view on several topics—which 
exactly coincided with mine!) 

For the rest of their speeches they 
have been universally charming, calcu- 
lated to swell the head of a balloon itself. 
But (as I was warned in U.S.A.), con- 
cerning too kind introductions, ‘“‘It is all 
right if you don’t inhale”! 

In short, I have had (barring the in- 
troductions) a normal Moderatorial ex- 
perience. Everywhere folk ask how one 
stands the number of meetings, but, as 
for all with experience of public life, it 
is not the meeting that exhausts—it is 
the after-meeting: the tea, lunch, supper 
with the selected few. 

It is not that such occasions are tiring 
at the time. On the contrary they are 
delightful; but one such drains away 
vitality more certainly than two speeches 
delivered at the Albert Hall. Remark- 
ably, Scotland increasingly understands 
this (far better than Australia and 
U.S.A.) and provides hide-outs as often 
as “parties.” H. V. Morton, once a guest 
in my house during his gruelling tour of 
Scotland, was offered by me a room with 
his own meals brought to him alone for 
twenty-four consecutive hours. Informed 
of the plan, he nearly burst into tears of 
gratitude! 


That Lace 


I am not at all certain of Moderator- 
ial dress. It is perhaps apposite for the 
chair in Assembly Week, for the pulpit 
on a Sunday, for the really large rally 
or for the schoolroom (where it is a 
good introductory talking point). But 
I merely felt foolish at the Buckingham 
Palace Garden Party, to which each 
Moderator is bidden. Every other of the 
four thousand men there was in morning 
coat. All who knew not Scotland passed 
with an ill-concealed giggle or wrote one 
off as the Ambassador from Ruritania 
who had lost the book of rules. 

Forced, by the pressure of close-placed 
meetings, to walk along the streets, even 
of Scottish cities, one is met by the well- 
bred averted eye in Edinburgh, by blank 
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astonishment in Glasgow, by happy in- 
credulous laughter in Aberdeen and, in 
Dundee, by a half fulfilled intention to 
“run for it’! (In an Aberdeen Hotel the 
young lift boy was not only reduced to 
splutters, despite a manful effort to keep 
solemn, but collapsed in a gale of laugh- 
ter every time that he saw me thereafter 
even in ordinary clothes.) 

I only once visited a factory so garbed. 
As I walked down the assembly line, thus 
decked out, I really was “the circus come 
to town.’”’ Thereafter I changed before 
a factory, whatever the inconvenience. 

These lines may well upset some read- 
er, well thirled to the Kirk for many past 
years. But we are well to recall how few 
today ‘“‘see with our eyes.” 

A high proportion of Industrial Scot- 
land have long ago decided the church 
is a “period piece’; a harmless, even 
graceful, antique in the midst of stream- 
lined furniture. Large solemn books are 
being written about “Communication”: 
their burden is that we are out of touch 
with modern man. Is it very wise, in 
such a setting, to direct the representative 
of the church to move about like a ghost 
from the 18th century, with heavy laces 
at his cuffs—originally symbols of the 
class that need not use their lilywhite 
hands? 


Opportunity 

I am ever more convinced of this as I 
record the main impression of my tours 
and meetings. It is the fantastic oppor- 
tunity that lies at the very door of the 
church if we really cared to take off our 
coats and got our hands dirty in the 
proverbial glaur of our time. 

The Church of Scotland is not a small 
segment of people set in a materialist 
desert. It numbers nearly half the adult 
population of our land. And, if mere 
numbers can deceive, its inner core of 
keen and active people are far larger 
than any political, cultural, trade union 
or comparable grouping in Scotland. Its 
“meetings” are attended by larger num- 
bers and more frequently than any such 
alternate grouping can boast. 

The church has the only answer to 
the two crying needs of our time—free- 
dom from divisiveness and freedom from 
fear. 

We have the answers but we are not 
giving them. 

But church folk increasingly are aware 
of both facts. Tens of thousands of folk 
in our churches, young and not so young, 
are simply “raring to go.” 

If we could just get rid of the lace and 
the laziness we could see, now in this 
present time, a Fulfilment (a Filling 
Fullment) such as kings and priests have 
longed to see and have not seen. 

I cannot honestly claim to have seen 
spring flowers bursting into bloom, but 
just everywhere, yes everywhere, snow- 
drops are massing in the melting frost. 

GrorcE F. MacLeop. 
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Protestant Colleges 
Unite to Form Council 


MraMI, BEACH, FLA. (RNS)—A Coun- 
cil of Protestant Colleges and Universi- 
ties was formed here in connection with 
the 44th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

The council, set up after a year’s plan- 
ning, announced as its purposes: 

“To develop a vital relationship among 
Protestant colleges and universities that 
will enable them to make articulate in 
American culture distinctive Protestant 
insights that they believe to be indispens- 
able. 

“To develop a greater unity of under- 
standing and common action on the part 
of Protestant colleges. 

“To maintain a vital relationship be- 
tween Protestant colleges and the church 
that will enable them to share a common 
sense of purpose while respecting the in- 
tegrity and unique character of each. 

‘To secure for Protestant colleges and 
universities a more adequate representa- 
tion of their distinctive insights and con- 
cerns in educational associations, govern- 
ment and other agencies.” 


Invited to membership in the council 
will be universities, and senior and jun- 
ior colleges, accredited by their regional 
agencies, which classify themselves as 
Protestant-Christian. There are 471 of 
these colleges in the country. 

The council will be a department of the 
Commission on Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches but inso- 
far as policy is concerned it will be 
autonomous. 

Formation of the council was voted 
at a luncheon for college presidents given 
by the National Council commission 
which is directed by Hubert C. Noble of 
New York. 

* * x 
THERE IS only one infallible way of 
filling a church and that is for the 


vicar to die GEOFFREY HARE CLAYTON, 
Archbishop of Cape Town. 








For Your 
High School Students 


—If you gave them Volume 12 of the 
Going-to-College Handbook earlier this 
year (since August), here is a special op- 
portunity for you to drive-in a good col- 
lege emphasis: 


From our surplus copies of earlier 
volumes (5, 6, 7) which sold for up 
to 50¢ each, you may have copies 
of each volume while the supply 
last for only 10¢ each plus postage. 


Our suggestion: Give the students a 
different copy each month for three 
months. This is live material with many 
helps. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 N. 6th St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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Churches Rally to 
Provide Survey 


Presbyterian Churches, U. S., encour- 
aged by the General Assembly, are enter- 
ing the Every Home Plan and providing 
without cost (i. e., from the congrega- 
tional budget) for the official monthly 
publication, The Presbyterian Survey, to 
be sent to every home. 

Since Oct. 1, approximately 1,021 
churches have entered the plan for a 
present total of 1,240. The January is- 
sue will be sent to 85,000 homes and for 
the February the number will rise to 
118,000. 

The campaign to send the magazine 
across the church will be continued 
throughout 1958. 


The Assembly has approved a plan 
whereby the Boards and agencies of the 
church will underwrite the deficit caused 
by $1 subscription that is allowed when 
all homes in a congregation receive the 
publication. It was estimated that the 
first year’s deficit would amount to $64,- 
000 but the success of the present effort 
will probably cause it to be larger. 


USA and United Groups 
Set Up Scholarships 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (RNS)—The Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, and the United 
Presbyterian Church announced here es- 
tablishment of a $22,500 scholarship 
fund to help Presbyterians prepare for 
church careers. 

Grants will be made to men and wom- 
en engaged in graduate study and pre- 
paring to serve the merged denomina- 
tions, to be known as the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA, as seminary 
or college professors, college chaplains 
or university pastors, editors, ministers, 
or staff personnel of church boards and 
agencies. 

“The program,” said a statement by 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, “is designed to prepare 
an increasing number of people for spe- 
cial ministries demanded by today’s com- 
plex world.” 

The size of grants will vary from 
$1,200 plus tuition and fees for un- 
married to $2,000 plus and considera- 
tion for the number of children for mar- 
ried. Deadline for application: Jan. 31. 
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‘-E YOUR HEARTS 


for a 
Joyous 


Easter 


Daily use of a devotional guide in 
these weeks preceding Easter will help 


you and your family understand more fully the true meaning of 


this greatest of Christian holy days. 
families, begin the habit of daily devotions now. 


As individuals and as 
The Upper 


Room will help you as it helps millions of others. 


If your church is not one of the 70,000 churches distributing The Upper 
Room, send an order now to start with the March-April (Easter) issue. 
In lots of ten or more to one address the price is only 7 cents per, copy. 
Consignment orders may be arranged. Individual subscriptions $1.00 per 
year, three years $2.00. Air Mail edition for young people and men and 


women in the service, same price. 





Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
36 Editions — 29 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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@ In connection with the January emphasis 


on “The Church and Economic Life” 


Moral Crisis ls Seen Within Labor 


Unions and Labor-Management 


N RECENT MONTHS we have been 

confronted with revelations of appal- 
ling corruption in certain important 
areas in trade unionism and more re- 
cently in some management practices. 
These revelations have shocked and re- 
volted decent citizens. To corrupt the 
practices of either labor or management 
is to sin against God and cheat all men. 

In the commendable investigations 
conducted thus far by the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field the Labor 
unions have been in the spotlight of ex- 
posure. The corruption uncovered can 
neither be explained away nor condoned. 
On the other hand what has been re- 
vealed as malpractices by some in man- 
agement suggests that equally thorough 
inquiry should be made in that field. 
Actually, what has been exposed has been 
the moral poverty of our society. 
Three Dangers 

Three dangers to the nation’s moral 
foundations growing out of these widely 
publicized practices are profeundly dis- 
turbing. 

The first is the danger of « x pec ting too 
much of those in positions of prominence. 
Moral leadership at the top levels to be 
effective must have loyal support com- 
ing up from the local group or commu- 
nity. Likewise, corruption and misuse 
of power of the kind recently demon- 
strated can thrive only on moral indif- 
ference and callousness at the lower 
levels. 

The second is the danger that the dra- 
matic exposure of the evil deeds of some 
leaders may blind us to the valiant ef- 
forts of others in responsible positions 
who are trying to remedy these menac- 





If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 
Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 








Virginia Trust Company 


821E.MAIN ST. @ RICHMOND,VA. 
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ing conditions. We commend their high 
moral courage. We pray they may be 
strengthened by God who seeks integrity 
and justice in the affairs of man. 

The third danger is that of self-right- 
eousness. To point one’s finger at an- 
other’s faults leads many to feel holier 
than others. Labor and management may 
thus become blind to merited judgment 
upon their own activity. At the same 
time, widespread violations of ethical 
standards in the daily economic activities 
of individuals corrode personal integrity 
and national life as do the more dra- 
matically revealed evils in labor and in- 
dustry. The wrongs that have been com- 
mitted cannot be redeemed by the self- 
righteousness of anyone. 


Responsibility 

We believe the labor unions are re- 
sponsible for the situation that has been 
revealed; but so is management; so also 
is the Christian Church. The degree and 
kind of responsibility may differ but we 
all share in the responsibility for what 
exists and also for what is done to correct 
it. 

This is the time for all citizens in every 
sphere of activity to examine the methods 
they employ in gaining wealth and in 
using power. We call upon Christians 
in meeting their responsibility as citizens 
to strengthen the moral character of our 
society through more effective participa- 
tion in labor, management, and govern- 
ment. 

The situation also calls for legislation 
to correct the specific abuses revealed. 
Such legislation should be drawn in a 
spirit of fairness, with neither hostility 
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nor favor to labor or management. Care 
should be taken not to impair the essen- 
tial needs for the continued functioning 
and growth of a strong democratic labor 
movement. 

We believe the time has come for a 
new dedication to high moral purposes 
and practices by the American people as 
a whole. 


Georgia Women Ask 
Restriction of Power 


ATLANTA, Ga. (RNS) — Protestant 
church women here have asked the state 
legislature to remove the power of sub- 
poena granted to the Georgia Education 
Commission last year. 

The executive committee of United 
Church Women of Georgia said that in 
a free country “it is wrong to have a 
government body invested with the right 
to examine individuals to determine their 
private views under the threat of jail 
sentences.” 

‘We cannot believe,” the women de- 
clared, “that our legislature wished to 
establish a secret police agency for the 
harassment and intimidation of law- 
abiding Georgians.” 

The women said everyone should have 
the right to express a different viewpoint 
“without fear of public abuse and re- 
prisal.” 

They cited two actions by the com- 
mission over which they have become 
“increasingly concerned”—a request by 
the group’s executive director for wire- 
tapping equipment and concealed micro- 
phones, and charges of “Communist 
leanings” against ministers, educators 
and others whose views differ from those 
of the commission. 
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The Church Teaches the Word 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 9, 1958 
| Timothy 4:6-16; 2 Timothy 2:1-2 


Teaching is a necessary function of 
the church, if Christianity is to survive. 
Jesus himself was known as a Teacher. 
“He went about all Galilee,” we read, 
“teaching ... preaching... and healing” 
(Mt. 4:23). Again and again we read, 
“He opened his mouth and taught them 
saying. .. .” in the great commission, 
as recorded by Matthew, he bade them 
to “make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing... (and) teaching them” (28:19- 
20). 

Quite naturally the early church be- 
came a teaching church. In naming the 
men who possessed gifts enabling them 
to serve the church, Paul puts teachers in 
the first rank along with apostles and 
prophets (1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4:11). In 
the last passage it is to be noted that 
pastors and teachers are equated—the 
two terms refer to the same office. Tim- 
othy, Paul’s younger friend and disciple, 
was such a pastor and teacher, a teaching 
elder, or minister in our modern ter- 
minology. In 1 Timothy 4 the writer, 
Paul, it may be, or possibly a disciple 
of Paul (as modern scholars are inclined 
to believe) utilizing some Pauline mate- 
rial, warns Timothy against false teach- 
ing and teachers, a danger which the 
church faces in every age, and then offers 
him a bit of personal advice. It is still 
good advice for a minister. 

Does it have value for those who are 
not ministers? Let us keep that question 
in mind as we proceed. The minister 
does have certain duties that members of 
the congregation do not assume, but all 
Christians, whatever their position in the 
church, have the same ultimate respon- 
sibility, and should be measured by the 
same basic standards. 

Paul’s advice to Timothy in this par- 
ticular passage is summed up in a single 
pregnant phrase: ‘Take heed to your- 
self and to your teaching” (4:16). In 
the KJv it is “Take heed unto thyself and 
unto the doctrine.” We are to continue 
(KJV) or persevere in (Goodspeed) or 
hold (rsv) to that double responsibility, 
“for,” says Paul, “by so doing you will 
save both yourself and your hearers.” 
This is certainly the great end which the 
minister must keep in mind, which will 
in turn determine all his other activities. 
First—to save himself. Why does Paul 
put this first? He certainly does not 
mean that the minister is to think more 
of himself than others, or to save himself 
at the expense of saving others. Paul 
follows this order—first, yourself, and 
then, your hearers—because a minister 
cannot give to others what he himself 
does not possess. He cannot commend the 
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way of salvation to others unless he has 
first found it for himself. 

But what does Paul mean when he 
says, “By so doing you will save both 
yourself and your hearers”? Does he 
mean “‘to save finally”—in heaven? Cer- 
tainly that idea is included, but to save 
in the Biblical sense means to save in 
this life as well as in the life to come. 
It means to save from fear and self-cen- 
teredness in this life, to save from mor- 
bidness and anxiety and bitterness and 
despair, and to save finally from the 
grave. 

We will readily concede that this is 
the final end of the minister’s endeavors, 
and the ultimate test of his effectiveness. 
Does it have any meaning for those who 
are not ministers? Parents certainly have 
the responsibility of saving those whom 
God has entrusted to them, and if they 
fail here all the other advantages—of 
camp and school, of wealth and culture 
—will prove of little worth. And it is 
as true of parents as of ministers that 
they cannot give to those entrusted to 
them what they themselves do not pos- 
sess. And what about church officers, 
members of the choir, ushers, leaders in 
the various organizations of men, wom- 
en, and young people, and officers and 
teachers in the Sunday school? Whatever 
their particular responsibility, it is in- 
tended to aid the church in its ultimate 
responsibility of saving souls, and if it 
does not help toward that end the par- 
ticular responsibility is not adequately 
discharged. And what about the ordinary 
church member who holds no office in 
the church? His position is fully as 
important as the common soldier, on 
whose labors the success of any army 
finally depends. Much more important 
indeed, for the soldier is occasionally 
off duty, and the Christian is never off 
duty. His silent witness in the office, on 
the golf course, in his various social 
relations may be more effective indeed 
than his formal witness at the com- 
munion table. 


Paul’s exhortation to Timothy then 
has meaning for us all: ‘Take heed,” 
or, as Weymouth translates the verse, 
“Take pains with yourself and your 
teaching. Persevere in these things; for 
by doing this you will secure your own 
and your hearers’ salvation.” 


I. Take Heed to Yourself 


That would include the whole self— 
the physical, mental, social and spiritual 
natures. Neglect any aspect of our being, 
and we pay the price in one way or an- 
other. If we do not get the proper sleep, 


or if we pamper our body with rich foods 
or poison it with alcohol then we cannot 
be the most efficient workers in God’s 
cause. If we fill our minds with trash, 
and cease growing intellectually when 
we finish our schooling then we doom 
ourselves to mediocrity. Paul does not 
deal here with a program that will de- 
velop all of one’s powers in the service 
of Christ; but he does emphasize certain 
things that his young friend Timothy 
might possibly overlook. 

1. The right sort of exercise, vss. 7-8. 
The Kjv translates these verses as fol- 
lows: 

“Exercise thyself unto godliness. For 
bodily exercise profiteth little; but god- 
liness is profitable unto all things; having 
promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” 

Goodspeed gives a more suggestive 
translation: 

“Train yourself for the religious life. 
Physical training is of some service but 
religion is of service in every way, for it 
carries with it the promise of life here 
and hereafter.” 

Paul does not belittle the importance 
of physical training. He admits that it 
has its value, as all modern translations 
make clear. But he insists that it does 
not have the highest value. We must 
take care of our bodies, take the proper 
exercise, eat the proper food, get the 
proper rest, for without good health we 
are handicapped in everything else we 
do, and we cannot expect good health 
without the right sort of living. 

But if physical training is important, 
how much more important is it to train 
for the religious life, which carries with 
it the promise of life here and also here- 
after. And here we come to a strange 
situation. Christians, presumably of the 
highest intelligence, who recognize the 
need of physical exercise—diet, to keep 
the proper weight; exercise, to preserve 
a good body tone—who make every effort 
to give their sons and their daughters 
the best intellectual training—too often 
fail to recognize the need of training 
themselves for the religious life. No min- 
ister, and no member of the church, can 
get the most out of his religion, or give 
much to others unless he undergoes the 
right sort of training. Our bodies grow 
strong through physical exercise; our 
spirits grow strong through spiritual ex- 
ercise. The Christians who have strength 
for every emergency, who have found a 
peace which the world cannot give and 
which the world can never take away, 
have developed themselves spiritually 
through Bible study and prayer, through 
private and public worship, through ef- 
forts to serve God and their fellowmen, 
in other words, because they have exer- 
cised themselves unto godliness. 

2. The right sort of example, vs. 12. 
A minister teaches best by his own ex- 
ample; so do parents and Sunday school 
teachers and everyone else. Paul exhorts 
Timothy to “set the believers an example 
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in speech and conduct, in love, in faith, 
in purity.” He is to set them an example, 
be it noted, both in outward conduct, 
including speech and act, and also in in- 
ward disposition—in love, which is di- 
rected toward one’s neighbors; in faith 
which is directed towards God; and in 
purity, which is directed toward one’s 
self. Many men today are very careless 
about their speech—they take God’s 
name in vain, they tell suggestive stories, 
they blacken their neighbor’s reputation. 
A Christian need not be a prude, but his 
speech should be that of a Christian, 
not the speech of those who have no love 
for Christ. And so with his conduct— 
it should make it easier for others to 
stand for the right and not more difficult. 
The love of which Paul speaks is not 
sentiment, but goodwill, a goodwill for 
all men that expresses itself in action 
whenever the right opportunity is pre- 
sented. Faith includes the idea of fi- 
delity, a trust in God that makes us faith- 
ful to every responsibility. And purity 
means not only sexual purity, but also 
sincerity in both thought and act. 

3. The right sort of growth, vss. 14 
and 15. A Christian never stands still 
in the religious life. All of us are nearer 
to God than we were ten years ago or we 
are farther away; we are more effective 
witnesses for Christ than we were ten 
years ago, or we are less effective. Paul 
exhorts Timothy not to “neglect the gift 
you have, which was given you by pro- 
phetic utterance when the elders laid 
their hands upon you.” The gift to 
which he refers was the gift which God 
had bestowed upon him, which was pub- 
licly recognized at a court of the church, 
which he was officially authorized to ex- 
ercise when the elders of the church 
laid their hands on his head and or- 
dained him to the gospel ministry. All 
of us have some gifts which we are ex- 
pected to use for Christ. And all of us 
are tempted to neglect them because of 
unconcern, or because there are so many 
other things that we would prefer to do. 
A gift is something that can be lost, or 
thrown away, or cultivated and increased. 
A boy may be born with athletic abilities 
but he will not become an athlete unless 
he really works at it; a girl may have 
musical gifts but one does not become 
a musician without long hours of arduous 
practice. So with one’s spiritual gift, 
whatever it may be. “Meditate upon these 
things; give thyself wholly to them; that 
thy profiting may appear to all,” so vs. 
15 reads in the kjv. The rsv is better: 
“Practice these duties, devote yourself 
to them, so that all may see your prog- 
ress.” We should not be satisfied in any 
realm, and least of all in the religious 
realm, unless we are making continual 
progress. And the way to make progress 
in any realm is to practice the duties 
which we face in our particular situation, 
and to devote ourselves to them as we 
must devote ourselves to anything if we 
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expect to achieve the mastery. 


ll. Take Heed to Your Teaching 

In the passage before us Paul exhorts 
Timothy to take heed first to himself and 
then to his teaching. We can see why 
this second exhortation was needed in 
Timothy’s case. He was the man on 
whom the church depended for public 
and private instruction. If his teaching 
was out of line then those who heard him 
would be dangerously misled. Every 
church today assures itself in one way 
or another that its ministers are sound 
in the faith. 

Is the exhortation needed for others 
than ministers? It is needed for parents, 
more than many of them realize, for a 
child gets his fundamental conceptions 
about life from the home, rather than 
from the church. It is needed for teach- 
ers in the public schools and in the school 
of the church, for they too play a large 
part in moulding the child’s mind, and 
giving growing boys and girls their con- 
ception of religion. It is necessary for 
all the rest of us, for all of us, for all 
of us teach by word and example, wheth- 
er we realize it or not. And that is not 
all. Sometimes it is carelessly suggested 
that it makes no differences what a man 
believes, if only he is sincere in that 
belief. But it does make a diffrence what 
a man believes, for what he believes de- 
termines what he does. And if a man’s 
doctrine or teaching is faulty or inade- 
quate then he is inadequately equipped 
to face life’s problems, to bear its bur- 
dens, and to utilize its opportunities. 
One reason why so many nominal Chris- 
tians give way under life’s inevitable 
strains is because they have an insuffi- 
cient understanding of the grace of God 
available to them through Jesus Christ; 
one reason why so many have an un- 
worthy view of their fellowmen is because 
they have an unworthy view of God. 

In vs. 13 Paul exhorts Timothy to 
“attend to the public reading of Scrip- 
ture, to preaching, to teaching.” This is 
the correct rendering of the verse as given 
in the rsv. These were official duties 
which fell upon Timothy as a minister 
of the gospel, which even a minister may 
neglect for other duties. This exhorta- 
tion does not apply directly to those who 
are not ministers, but all of us have 
some duties which fall particularly upon 
us, in the home, or in the church, or in 
our particular sphere of labor—which 
we too are tempted to neglect because of 
other interests. 

When Paul urges Timothy to have 
“nothing to do with godless and silly 
myths” “‘profane and old wives fables” 
in the KJv he is speaking to us all. In- 
numerable cults arise, promising their 
adherents this or that, but leading them 
away from Jesus Christ who alone has 
the answer to human needs. Paul urges 
us to have nothing to do with them, but 
to train ourselves rather in godliness, 


which holds promise for the present life 
and also for the life to come. “The say- 
ing is sure and worthy of full accept- 
ance,” he adds. ‘For to this end we toil 
and strive, because we have our hope 
set on the living God, who is the Savior 
of all men, especially of those who be- 
lieve.” 

The rest of Scripture indicates that 
God is the Savior of all men in that 
he offers salvation to all men. As Erd- 
man says: 

“He has made possible, for all, the 
highest well-being; yet he conditions this 
blessedness upon faith in Christ, so that 
while God is the Savior of all, Paul can 
add, ‘especially of those who believe.’” 

That this end might be accomplished 
Paul exhorts Timothy in 2 Timothy 
2:1-2 to “be strong in the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus and what you have heard 
from me before many witnesses entrust to 
faithful men who will be able to teach 
others also.” In other words it is not 
enough for Timothy to be faithful in his 
own witness. He must also make careful 
efforts to secure other men who carry on 
the burden after he is gone. When Tim- 
othy had been set aside to the sacred 
office of the ministry by the laying on 
of hands in the presence of the congre- 
gation Paul had given him a charge 
which contained a summary of the gospel 
which he was called upon to preach. One 
of Timothy’s duties, Paul now reminds 
him, is to prepare other men to carry on 
this evangelical succession—men who 
will be faithful to their obligations, faith- 
ful to their Lord, and men who have 
some aptitude for teaching. The respon- 
sibility for assuring such a succession of 
ministers falls today not upon ministers 
only, but upon Christian parents, indeed 
upon all dedicated Christians. Investi- 
gation reveals that a young man’s choice 
of the ministry is frequently determined 
by a simple word of encouragement, a 
suggestion that he consider the ministry, 
from some member of the congregation. 
But it is not teaching elders, or minis- 
ters, alone that the church needs. As a 
matter of fact, the educational task of 
the church is carried on mainly by lay- 
men, men and women who are willing 
to assume the very important responsi- 
bility of teaching others, as they them- 
selves have been taught. 

The supreme task of the minister is to 
bring men to know the living God, and 
to enjoy that salvation which is avail- 
able to them through Jesus Christ. To 
this end all of us should “‘toil and strive,” 
whatever our position, whatever our gifts. 

A French lieutenant in the days of 
Napoleon became separated from his reg- 
iment in the heat of battle. “Step in any- 
where,” said a superior officer. “There’s 
fighting all along the line.” So with the 
Christian host. We can always find a 
place to take our stand for Christ and 
for his cause. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Lenten Reading List for Protes- 
tants this year is being prepared by Dean 
James A. Pike of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine of New York. 

ens 

William P. Barker, Bower Hill church, 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa., is the author of 
Twelve Who Were Chosen, published by 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 


* * * 





Robert C. Johnson, professor of syste- 
matic theology at Western Seminary 
(Pa.) is the author of The Meaning of 
Christ, to be published by Westminster 
Press in the Laymen’s Library Series. 
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THE COMING WORLD CIVILIZATION. 
By William Ernest Hocking. Harper and 
Bros., New York. 210 pp., $3.75. 

In one of the most thoughtful books 
of recent years, W. E. Hocking, distin- 
guished philosopher—and Christian—at 
the ripe age of 84, bids us think of the 
role of Christianity—and the state—in 
the coming world civilization, if indeed 
there is to be a future world civilization. 

Not in opposition, but in some con- 
trast with Arnold Toynbee, Dr. Hocking 
argues that the secularization of modern 
life represents a necessary advance, with 
some permanent gains that must be re- 
tained. But the civilization of the mod- 
ern secularized state can be preserved by 
values, particularly by a motivation, and 
a purpose in life, which only religious 
faith can produce. Christianity is the 
religion best adapted to meet this need. 
It can heal the malaise of the modern 
world if it is able to recover its vitality 
and reconsider its message, and if it can 
show itself to be truly universal and not 
merely western. It is not likely to re- 
place all other religions. But the religion 
of the future, under whatever name it 
exists, will necessarily be Christian in 
substance. 

Dr. Hocking’s thesis, thus baldly 
stated, may or may not invite further 
consideration. It will be unfortunate if 
it fails to do so. For the book is a power- 
ful one, which will stretch the mind of 
anyone who reads it, and give him food, 
much food, for thought. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


WHY GO TO CHURCH? By Truman B. 
Douglass. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
118 pp., $2.00. 

These chapters appeared first as radio 
addresses given under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches. But this 
should not lead the reader to expect a 
mere rehash of fourteen sermons, now 
elevated to the status of a volume. The 
author’s concern is clearly one of the most 
important theological issues today. 
“There is a curious notion abroad,” Dr. 
Douglass writes, “that because radio and 
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television are highly personal, even in- 
timate, media of communication, there- 
fore the interpretation of Christianity 
that is presented via these media must be 
essentially individualistic.” The result 
is that evangelism through these channels 
too often ignores the church and pro- 
duces a docetic Christianity that is both 
unrelated to its living matrix and irrele- 
vant to the concrete relations of life. 

Dr. Douglass’ aim is twofold. First, 
he wants to challenge the man outside the 
church to investigate the greatness and 
misery of the Christian community, and 
second, he wants to penetrate those areas 
of our society that have not been touched 
with the church’s healing ministry. One 
comes away from these studies with a 
fresh appreciation of the church as the 
responsible community, teacher, and bear- 
er of Christ’s mission into every area of 


human concern. Jas. I. McCorp. 
Austin, Texas. 


THE LETTERS TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
By William Barclay. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 298 pp., $2.50. 

Amid a flood of publications, one oc- 
casionally encounters a book which is 
from the pen of a master. William Bar- 
clay has proved himself such a master 
scholar and writer in the series of small 
commentaries which are just now being 
published in this country by the West- 
minster Press as “The Daily Study Bible 
Series.” ‘The letters to the Corinthians” 
is the first of the series adapted from the 
Church of Scotland’s Daily Bible Study 
series, which is designed to help the nor- 
mal church member with his daily Bible 
study and devotions. 

Dr. Barclay has done superbly the task 
of using the results of modern scholar- 
ship to illumine scripture for the average 
reader. As an outstanding scholar in both 
Biblical and Classical Greek, Dr. Bar- 
clay has the gift of illustrating the usage 
of words and phrases from Biblical, Rab- 
binical, and Classical sources. His word 
studies are among the best I have found 
anywhere. This gift, coupled with an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of 
first century life and a mastery of the Bib- 
lical message, helps him produce a work 
which is usable, readable, and exciting. 
This book has proved its value in Scot- 
land for the normal church member. It 
should be of similar value in this country 
in giving understanding of the message 
of the Bible, and in imparting something 
of the thrill of that message. For the 
minister it is an invaluable tool, present- 
ing the results of modern scholarship in 
a small compass, offering usable illustra- 
tions with almost every passage, and pre- 
senting workable outlines which are stim- 
ulants to further thought and study. This 
book is certainly one which belongs in the 
minister’s library, and which should be 
widely spread among the members of the 


church. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

David Shepperson, Jr., from Morgan 
City, La., to the First church, Box 507, 
Warren, Ark. 

J. V. Cobb, from Indianola, 
802 Garland Ave., W., Helena, 
fective Feb. 1. 

James Thomas Donnell, from the Chest- 
nut Mountain church, near Gainesville, 
Ga., to the Aldine church, 834 Aldine Rd., 
Houston 16, Texas. Manse: 1822 Deveney 
Dr. 

Turney B. Roddy, from Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., to 3185 Woodhill Dr., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Jack W. Ewart, formerly of Aberdeen, 
N. C., is organizing a new work in north 
Dunedin, Fla. Address: Rt. 1, Palm 
Harbor, Fla. 

E. D. Witherspoon, 
N. C., to 315 S. Central 
N. C., Feb. 1. 

H. M. Bevel, from Mt. Pleasant, Ark., 
to Rt. 1, Bentonville, Ark. 

Lyndon L. McCutchen, from Silsbee, 
Texas, to the Fairfield, Texas, church. 

R. Louis Solomon, from Hempstead, 
Texas, to the Luling, Texas, church. 

Boyd B. Underwood, formerly of Jack- 
son, Miss., is now serving the Chelsea 
Ave. church, Memphis, Tenn. 

President J. McD. Richards, of Columbia 
Seminary (Ga.) is spending his sabbati- 
cal leave at Princeton Seminary. 

Edward E. Thornton, formerly of the 
Louisville and Jefferson County, Ky., 
Children’s Home, has joined the faculty 
of Austin (Texas) Seminary to serve at 
the Institute of Religion in Houston, where 
he will be professor of pastoral care. 

Dean James I. McCord, of Austin Semi- 
nary, will spend his sabbatical leave in 
Europe, study in Geneva, but attending 
some meetings in Scotland and Denmark 
in the summer. 

John W. Carpenter from 
Va., to Malden, W. Va. 

Geo. J. Clementson, formerly of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has become pastor of the Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., church, succeeding John 
G. DeKruyter, now of Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

W. T. Stewart 
Rt. 1, Drakesboro, Ky. 

Jos. P. Holder from Dothan, Ala., to 
112 Joyee Ave., Lewisburg, Tenn. 

Paul W. Chapin from Kansas City, Mo., 
to the Kenner, La., church, 1029 Hudson 
St. 

Richard C. Smith, Jr., from Wilmore, 
Ky., to 300 S. Goodwin, Apt. 105, Urbanna, 
Ill. 

Albert G. Edwards from Harrisonburg, 
Va., to 1531 Caswell St., Raleigh, N. C. 

Correction: Henry Wade DuBose is at 
401 Ave. K, N. E., Winter Haven, Fla. 

David H. W. Burr, Charlottesville, Va., 
will become pastor of the Royster 
Memorial church, Norfolk, Va., Mar. 1. 

Dorsey D. Ellis from Louisville, Ky., to 
1102 W. Village Dr., South Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Daniel L. Durway from Des Arc, Ark., 
to 4401 Woodlawn, Little Rock, Ark. 

R. A. Harrison from Talihina, Okla., to 
315 E. Maverick St., Crystal City, Texas. 

James E. Lindsey, Jr., from Greenfield, 
Va., to Rt. 2, Box 107, Afton, Va. 

Foster D. Smith from Gastonia, N. C., 
to 110 Grace St., Oxford, N. C. (Granville 
group of churches). 


Presbyterian, USA 
Irvin K. McArthur, from Miami, Fla., 
to General Delivery, Cortez, Colo. 
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Miss., to 
Ark., ef- 


from Wilmington, 


Ave., Belmont, 


Dunbar, W. 


from Cleaton, Ky., to 


J. Allison McRury, from Woodhaven, 
N. Y., to 38 Bunker Hill Dr., Huntington, 
a a a A 

James H. Underwood, from Hancock, 
N. Y., to Oakfield, N. Y. 

Alvin W. Stewart, from Fair Haven, 
N. Y., to Calvary church, Maspeth, N. Y. 

Albert C. Kraemer, from Glenside, Pa., 
to assistant pastor of Central church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Richard H. Hutchison, from the First 
church, Albany, N. Y., to Lake Forest, 
Ill. 

Kenneth Morse from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to 2461 Glacier Way, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Emil Baumann, pastor of the Forest 
Avenue church, Dayton, Ohio, for 40 years, 
has retired and has been granted lifetime 
use of the manse and elected pastor- 
emeritus. He is now the interim minister 
of the Church of the Covenant, Spring- 
field, Ohio. William D. Barr, formerly the 
associate, is now pastor of the Forest 
Avenue church, 

Ernest J. Houghton, Shelter 
N. Y., has announced his 
retiring. 

Ralph €. Harris has 
pastorate in Nichols, N. Y. 

N. Thomas Goodwin, from 
Conn., to Johnstown, N. Y. 

Leslie R. Doerschug, formerly of New- 
ark, N. J., has become director of the 
Home of the Aging of the Presbytery of 
Buffalo-Niagara. 

John E. Bauer, from Highland Falls, 
N. Y., to Westminster church, Troy, N. Y. 

Robert D. Allred, from Ashtabula, Ohio, 
to First church, Middletown, N. Y. 

Benjamin F. Pickering has resigned his 
Virginia, Ill., pastorate in order to re- 
tire and live in Springfield, Ill. 

Emil Hattoon, formerly of Chatham, 
Ill., has become pastor of the Mauston, 
Wisc., church. 

Cornelius A. Terhune, from Peoria, IIl., 
to Westminster Church, East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

James Haldane Brown, from Mansfield, 
Ohio, to the First church, Belleville, Il. 

William E. Rice, from Newton, IIL, to 
Roxana, III. 

Earl D. Davis, from Lexington, IIl., to 
Yale, Mich. 

Rowland L. Westervelt, from Shawnee- 
town, Ill., to the Newburgh, Ind., lhurch. 

Newton A. Peck, Midway, IIl., has been 
granted honorable retirement. 

Harvey M. Throop, formerly of Sioux 
City, lowa, has become pastor of the Lin- 
wood Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lyle H. Gillhan, formerly of Goldwater, 
Kans., has become pastor of the Green- 
field, Mo., church. 


Island, 
intention of 


resigned his 


Noroton, 


Earl G. Crawford, formerly of Kennett, 
Mo. (U.S. church) has become assistant 
pastor of the Home Heights church, St, 
Louis, Mo. 

Hal Thomas Lahey, formerly of Monroe, 
Mich., is beginning a new work as pastor 
of the Faith church, Kirkwood, Mo. 

William A. Heimbeck, formerly of St, 
Louis, is the new pastor of the First 
church, Leavenworth, Kans. 

Robert E. Raymond, Kirkwood, 
will become 
the First 
February. 

E. Duane Aelick, formerly of Jonesboro, 
Ind., has become pastor of the Conners- 
ville, Ind., church. 

Evert O. Dirks has retired from hig 
pastorate in Cotter, Iowa, and will make 
his home in Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 


DEATHS 


Aiken C. Kruse, 89, Ackley, Iowa, died 
Dec. 12. He was the oldest member of the 
Synod of the West. 

Pierre Bernard Hill, 80, died in a San 
Antonio, Texas, hospital Jan. 15. After 
1912-16 service in Korea, pastorates in- 
cluded Roanoke, Va., Louisville, Ky., and 
First, San Antonio, 1921 until his retire 
ment in 1940. Since then, until recent 
weeks, he has lived in Hunt, Texas. He 
served as chaplain of the Texas Rangers 
for many years. 

Frank Roland Dudley, 77, died at his 
home in Oklahoma City, Jan. 11. He 
served the Central church, Oklahoma City, 
from 1930 to 1941. Since then he engaged 
in supply work and was hospital chaplain 
for the city Council of Churches. 


DCEs 


Lena Clausell, from San Antonio, Texas, 
to Box 4275, Austin 51, Texas, where she 
is associate director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the Synod of Texas. 

Mrs. C. E. McStradick, from Houston, 
Texas, to the First church, Big Spring, 
Texas, Feb. 10. 


Mo., 
Minister of Education for 
church, Oklahoma City, in 


LECTURERS 


Dean James |. McCord, of Austin (Tex- 
as) Seminary, will deliver the Warfield 
Lectures at Princeton Seminary this year 
and the Sprunt Lectures at Union Semi- 
nary in Va. in 1960. 

David J. Donnan, will deliver the T. V. 
Moore lectures at San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary Feb. 17-19, on “Ad- 
ventures in Biography.” He was pastor of 
the First church, Santa Monica, Calif. 
until his recent retirement. He is now 
interim pastor of the First church, Long 
Beach. 
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